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The Lincoln-Thornton Debate at Shelbyville, Illinois, 

June 15, 1856 



An address delivered by D. C. Smith on the evening of April 
17, 1917, in Shelbyville, Illinois, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of a picture painted by Robert Root, in com- 
memoration of a political debate between Abraham Lin- 
coln and Anthony Thornton, in the summer of 1856. 

Mr. Chairman, Friends and Fellow-Citizens: 

I see by the program handed me that beside the interesting 
speech to which we have just listened, there are, including my 
own, several speeches yet to be delivered this evening. I 
therefore refrain from saying much that I would otherwise 
be glad to say on this occasion. 

In the summer of 1856 there were a few men in Shelby- 
ville, among whom were George A. Durkee and Charles F. 
Woodward, who heartily endorsed the views of Abraham Lin- 
coln on the question ojf slavery, then greatly agitating our 
country. 

These men were also great admirers of Mr. Lincoln as a 
statesman and a speaker, their admiration being based, no 
doubt, on public reports of his speeches, for I have the impres- 
sion that no one of them had ever heard him make a speech. 

A few years before his death, I had a long talk with Mr. 
Durkee about Mr. Lincoln, and he told me that Mr. Woodward 
and himself and a few others, whose names I do not now 
recall, held a consultation and decided to write Mr. Lincoln 
and ask him if he would be willing to meet Anthony Thornton 
in a debate in Shelbyville on the political issues of the day. 
Mr. Lincoln replied that he would. The political admirers of 
Mr. Lincoln then met the political friends of Mr. Thornton, 
and arrangements were made for a debate. 

The debate was held in the old court house of this city, then 
a small village. It was on this occasion that I first met Mr. 
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Lincoln. Mr. Thornton, as many of you know, was an edu- 
cated man — a college graduate, and as a lawyer and public 
speaker ranked among the ablest in the state. Mr. Lincoln 
had had no academic training and but a few months schooling, 
yet the two men were exceedingly congenial and always warm 
personal friends, Mr. Thornton calling Mr. Lincoln, ^^Abe", 
and Mr. Lincoln calling Mr. Thornton, ^^ Antony''. 

Both debaters were born in Kentucky. Both were of large 
frame, spare, and tall, their height being about the same. 
Both came to Illinois in early manhood, both chose the pro- 
fession of the law, both had been members of the legislature, 
and both had been Whigs. Until 1856 they stood shoulder to 
shoulder on all political questions. In that year the Whig 
Party, having practically disintegrated and the Republican 
Party having been organized, Mr. Lincoln joined the Repub- 
lican Party and advocated the election of John C. Fremont to 
the presidency, and Mr. Thornton became a Democrat and 
urged the election of James Buchanan. 

On the day of the debate the speakers met in the court 
house an hour before the debate was to begin, and spent the 
time in telling anecdotes and in * ^ reminiscing, " much to the 
enjoyment of the goodly number of men gathered around. 
I had heard of Mr. Lincoln as an able lawyer and a forceful 
speaker, and as I had never heard a public speech in behalf 
of the principles of the Republican Party, which principles 
I personally held, I was greatly interested in him and in what 
he said, and my memory of his personal appearance and of 
much that he said is still very distinct. He wore a long linen 
duster, no vest, a pair of low shoes, and brown linen trousers 
much too abbreviated in their lower extremities to have com- 
manded the approval of a Beau Brummel. He sat in a split- 
bottom hickory chair, tilted back against the front of the 
Judge's desk, with his heels resting on the lower rung and his 
thumbs thrust under his suspenders. At the appointed hour 
lie opened the debate substantially in the following words : 

*^ Fellow-citizens: I rarely arise to address my country- 
men on any question of importance without experiencing con- 
flicting emotions within me. I experience such at this hour 
as I have never experienced before. It is a matter of great 
regret to me that I have so learned, so able, and so eloquent 
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a man as my friend * Antony', here, to reply to what I shall 
say. On the other hand, I take some conifort from the fact 
that there are but sixteen Republicans in Shelby County, and, 
therefore, however poorly I may present my cause, I can 
hardly harm it, if I do it no good. 

^' ^Antony' and I were always old-line Whigs, and in 1844 
we together stumped parts of Illinois and Indiana advocating 
the election of Henry Clay, the Whig candidate for the presi- 
dency. We have always been in substantial agreement on all 
public questions up to this time, but we have sometimes 
crossed swords in court, and you know, ^Antony', that when- 
ever we have, you have always cut me like a file cuts soft 
soap.'' ' 

Then, after a few more complimentary allusions to his 
friend, ^^ Antony", he entered into a clear, logical and forceful 
discussion of the issues of the campaign, which was listened 
to by all present with rapt attention. Mr. Thornton, as I have 
said, was a Kentuckian, and he prided himself on maintaining 
the reputed chivalry of his native state. In his reply to Mr. 
Lincoln, therefore, he eulogized him in the highest terms as 
a man, a friend, a lawyer, and a statesman, and finally said 
that if the Republican convention had nominated ^'Abe Lin- 
coln" of Illinois, and John McLean of Ohio, instead of Fre- 
mont and Dayton, he would have felt constrained to vote for 
them, despite the Republican platform. Mr. Lincoln's speech 
was, I think, the only Republican speech made in the county 
during the campaign, yet so profound and so lasting was 
the impression it made on the minds and hearts of those 
who heard it, that the sixteen known Republicans in the county 
before it was made, swelled into a chorus of more than one 
hundred and fifty ^^ayes" for Fremont and Dayton at the 
polls in November. 

Mr. Lincoln was a great man. He was great in stature. He 
was great in intellect. He was great in heart. In mental dis- 
cernment, in nobility of spirit and in kindness of heart, may 
we not question whether in all time he was ever excelled by 
any man, save the Man of Galilee. He was not divine, but he 
was a redeemer. He redeemed a race of four millions of 
blacks from the blight and curse of slavery. He was human, 
but he was a saviour. Through his wisdom, his steadfast- 
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ness of purpose, his agony of soul and his final martyrdom, 
he saved the Union and the honor of its flag. Its flag ! Look 
at it ! It is the aegis of liberty. Look at it ! It is the flag of 
the nation that leads the van in the world's procession of 
nations. Look at it! It has never been unfurled in a cause 
that's known defeat. Look at it! It is the hope of the world. 
Its folds wave farewell to the past! Its stars light up the 
future and beckon us onward and upward ! Its honor is in our 
keeping. Let us love it. It stands for freedom and human 
rights wherever it is unfurled, and it may be that in the not 
distant future the sight of its broad stripes and bright stars 
shall hearten the millions of brave men in the old world, who 
are fighting to uphold our civilization, to maintain the freedom 
of the sea, the world's highway, and to banish forever from 
the earth military despotism. 



